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Introduction . 



In the past, education v/as a cox'Ollary rather 
than a deterninant of social class position. The 
mobility function of the school v/as largely secondary 
to its role as a stcabilizer of social class positions 
across the generations. This situation has changed 
considerably, particularly in the technologically 
advanced societies. In these societies, economic 
stability and economic growth depend on the availability 
of well-trained manpower and on the most efficient allo- 
cation of that manpov/er. These changes in manpower 
requirement have increased considerably the role of the 
school in the identification, training and allocation 
of talent (16, 1). The consequences of this closer 
relationship between level of education and chances for 
occupational success have not yet been fully investi- 
gated. 



One central problem raised by the new role of 
the educational system as the main avenue of occupa- 
tional and social success is that the school must try 
to reconcile tv;o somewhat contradictory principles. 

On the one hand, it must exterd; and equalize educa- 
tional opportunities both as a democratic right and as 
an economic necessity, but, on the other hand, as long 
as the educational system is called upon to produce the 
differentiated skills required in a technological 
society, the school must also in some form sort out the 
more able from the less able students. In fulfilling 
these tv/o tasks the school is supposed to create and to 
raise the aspirations of its students and, at the same 
time, to block the educational opportunities of the 
less talented pupils and thus to make it more difficult 
for them to obtain high status and v/ell-paid jobs. 

Because educational selection has these important con- 
sequences, it becomes important to investigate what the 
effects of educational selection are on the motivations 
of the students involved, on the functioning of the 
school as a formal organization and on the wider society. 

Heretofore, the attention of sociologists has 
focused primarily on one aspect of this hightening bond 
betv/een the school and the stratification system, 
namely, on the extent to v/hich social class background 
affects access to educational opportunities and level 
of educational performance. Host research has been 
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devoted to an analysis of the school as an opportunity 
structure and vie possess, at the moment, a considerable 
body of knov/ledge’ about the extra- and intra-school 
factors affecting educational opportunities. 

much less is known about the v/orking of the 
school- as a selection mechanisin. And, still, the modi- 
fication of the relationship of education to social 
stratification raises crucial problems for educational 
policy. How to sustain the motivation and suppress 
the resentment of those who are selected out? Kov; does 
the school legitimize its position as the main arbiter 
of social stratification and social mobility? Hov/ to . 
avoid accentuating social class differences rather than 
bridging them v/hen different levels of educational 
achievement are inevitably going to reflect the pres- 
tige differences in the outside occupational hierarchy 
to%/hich they are geared? 

From a theoretical perspective the effects of 
social stratification by de*stination(25) appear to be 
as important as the consequences oi social stratifica- 
tion by class of origin, but a review of the literature 
indicates that the first problem has been relatively 
ignoi'ed as an area of research. Except for a fev/ 
suggestive articles by Clark(4) and Turner (24) and the 
interesting studies by Stinchcombe (23) and Cicourel 
and -Kitsuse (3), vie have little knov/ledge about the mecha- 
nics and the effects of educational selection. The^ 
neglect of this dimension is particularly striking in 
the literature on occupational choice and on the eflecps 
of ability grouping, tv/o topics, v/hich seem to be parti- 
cularly relevant in this context. 

The problem of occupational choice has been 
studied from two perspectives: a psychological and a 
sociological one. In the psychologica.1 approach occupa- 
tional choice is seen not as a single decision, 
the outcome of a long process of deliberation. Occupa- 
tional decisions are not made at a particular point 
time. Their formulation goes through several steps ana 
the psychologist attempts to find out how this series 
of decisions occurs. Perhaps the classic stud^ in this 
area is the one done by Ginsberg and his associates 
His theory of the process of occupational choice suggests 
three main stages: the fantasy choice, the tentative 
choice and the realistic choice. The emphasis in this 
approach is on the adolescent as an individual and the 
choice of a career is viewed as a developmental phase 
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in his grov/tli to adulthood. The .final career-choice is 
the act of a mature individual v/ho-^^ases his decision 
on a rational assessment of his own abilities and skills. 
Vhen applied to concrete reality, this model seems to be 
not quite adequate, 'rtliat is ignored in this psychologi- 
cal approach is the impact of external factors and the 
extent to which these variables foster or hamper the 
individualisation of occupational choice. Ginsberg's 
theory is based primarily on interviews with adolescents 
from upper-income families. The alternatives open to 
such adolescents will give them a greater scope for 
individual choice and, in addition, the prevalent norms 
, of their socialmilieu v/ill probvably prescribe that 
t children should be allowed and encouraged to develop 
1 their own occupational interests. By neglecting to 
specify the social conditions under which the theory 
1 applies the psychological approach to the problem of 
occupational choice proved to be not very pertinent for 
our purposes. 



In the sociological approach the social determi- 
nants of occupational choice form the centre of analysis. 
Especially in the last decade, a considerable amount of 
literature has been published on this subject-matter. 

Most of the articles are written in the form of a debate 
over what the relationship is betv/een and the relative 
importance of "contextual" variables (operating on the 
level of the community,, the school, the classroom) and 
"individual" variables (sex, IQ) (21, 13 » 14).; 

The discussion on this problem has been very lively and 
heated at times (26, 15, 2, 20), but, unfortunately, 
this has been almost exclusively a methodological debate 
and it has made, only a small contribution to our theore- 
tical .understanding of the relationship between social 
context and occupational choice. Since the participants 
in this discussion are mainly interested in demonstrating 
the relative importance of one type of context versus 
another, they tend to pay not enough attention to care- 
fully identifying the theoretical components of these 
contexts. As for the "contextual" variable, for instance, 
we find that the respective researchers not only concen- 
trate on different aspects (neighborhood, rural-urban, 
S.S.S. of best friend), but that they also, in many cases, 
use different measurements for. the same aspects (social 
class composition of the high school, high school census 
tract), /^liat makes these studies less than satisfactory 
for our purposes is the fact, that it is not always clear 
what the dependent variable, occupational choice, stands 
for. In the definition and measurement of the dependent 
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variable, the distinction between occupational avspira- 
tions and occupational expectations is often obscured. 
And where the author is aware of the importance of 
distinguishing these two aspects, as in the- study by 
Stephenson, for instance (22), plans and aspirations 
are only related to class of origin and not to class 
of destination. The possibility that this is a 
spurious relationship and that educational achievement 
is the crucial variable is overlooked, even though the 
data show that lower class children are overrepresented 
in the commercial and vocational stream and under- 
represented in the academic stream. 

The second area of literature that we searched 
for clues about the effects of educational selection 
v/as the research on the advantages and disadvantages of 
homogeneous ability grouping in education. The very 
extensive literature on this topic has been competently 
summarized by Goodlad (9 )> 3]kstrom (6 ) and, more 
recently, rassow (19). The authors agree that the re- 
search findings on the effects of streaming are incon- 
sistent and inconclusive and Passov/ has indicated the 
methodological reasons for this. What struck us most 
in reviewing this literature is the existence of a 
certain lack of correspondence between the political 
context of the debate and the type of effects that have 
been selected for investigation. A notev/orthy feature 
of the debate about the advantages and disadvantages 
of streaming is its value— laden character, ./hat is 
being discussed is not so much the desirability of a 
particular administrative framev/ork as v/ell as the 
desirability of a particular society and, more specifi- 
cally, the desirability of a particular distribution 
of opportunities and privileges. Since the school 
society is perceived as being a replica of the surround- 
ing society, those v/ho want to reduce existing social 
cleavages are in favor of reducing or even eliminating 
educational divisions among students. There seems to 
exist, implicitly at least, an awareness of the fact, 
that in our technological society educational selec- 
tion implies selection for a particular position in 
the social stratification system and that, even v/hen 
there would be equality of access to educational op- 
portunities, the school ma,y still serve as the train- 
ing ground for the social stratification system of 
the future by stratifying and dividing its students 
according to their ability and, hence, their destina- 
tion (25 }• This insight into the societal conseq.uences 
of streaming seems to motivate much of the concern 
about ability grouping procedures. And yet, most of 
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the research in this area only deals with the effects 
of homogeneous ability grouping on academic achievement. 
Only in more recent years have some of the non-academic 
consequences been investigated (for a representative 
study: see 8). Even in these studies, however, the 
main focus is on the psychological consequences of 
streaming for the individuals involved (lower self- 
imape, lick of motivation). The societal consequences 
of this procedure, its possible function as a mechanism 
of siii“ticip&*fcory socicilizatioii for futuro inociuali igS| 
tends to be ignored. 

One of the reasons for the neglect of this 
social aspect, is methodological. Passow lists the in- 
adequate duration of most studies as an important source 
of weakness (19). I’lie full ramifications of streaming 
can only be studied in a situation where this procedure 
has been generally institutionalized for a number of 
vears. This is the case in many European covmtries 
where traditionally, in contrast with the American pi ac- 
tiL, students are "selected-out” rather than "cooled- 
out"(4) immediately after leaving primary school. 

Among the V/est-European countries, the Nether- 
lands had maintained its traditioxial system of early 
selection and streaming in a basically unchanged manner 
at the time we undertook this study. (Since September 
1968 the situation has changed somev/hat). unlike in 
Sweden and Great Britain there were no comprehensive 
schools at the secondary level. Selection for the seve- 
ral streams was made at the age of eleven and tnere were 
no "cycles of observation" as in Prance (11-13 years) or 
in Italy. This selection was rather definitive; as 
distinct from Germany, v^here there are tv/o educa.tional 
routes to the University, in the Netherlands the possi- 
bility of being admitted to the University without a 
Grammar-school education was very limited, ihe selec- 
tion according to ability implied, in fact, a segrega 
of the student population into three distinct groups, 
each of which was being educated for a different i^^el 
of the occupational hierarchy by teachers from a diiie- 
rent educational background and according to a dirfe- 
rent curriculum. In the Vocational Schools the future 
manual workers v/ere educated. The Secondary-Modern 
School led to white collar jobs and the Grammar School 
was the only one which gave access to the University and 
thus to higher status positions. 
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This tri-partite system of secondary education 
dated from the 19th century and it reflected the rigid- 
ly stratified and relatively closed society from v/hich 
it originated. The Law on Secondary Education, intro- 
duced in 1863, distinguished three major classes, each 
of them having their ov/n appropriate level of education. 

1. For the "learned class" ("de geleerde stand") there 
was the Latin-Grammar school (Gymnasium) which pre- 
pared students for University education. 

2. The Modern-Grammar School was intended for the "well- 
to-do bourgeoisie" ("de gegoede burgerij"). The pur- 
pose of this school was to give a general education 
to those members of the bourgeoisie "who have more 
freedom to develop their thinking and knowledge than 
the average artisan or small farmer" (12, p.l57). 

Since in the curriculujn of this school . the "cultiva- 
ting power of studying the classics" was missing,, 
the Modern- Grammar School v/ould not lead to Universi- 
ty education. 

3. For the rest of the population, the "ordinary people" 
("het ge\ 7 one volk"), primary school education v;ould 
suffice. 

0?he present-day educational structure emerged in the 
process of adapting this tfi-partite system to the re- 
quirements of a democratic, industrial society. The 
Latin-Grammar school lost its monopoly and Modern- Grammar 
school students also gained the right to University edu- 
cation, although, at first, only in certain fields 
(Sciences and Engineering( I ) ) . 

The function of the 19th century Modern-Grammar School 
was taken over by the Secondary— Modern School and the 
Vocational School v;as created in ansv/er to the growing 
need for a well-skilled industrial labor force. These 
schools formed a hierarchy of prestige with the Latin- 
Grammar School, offering a classical education, at the 
top, follov/ed by the Modern-Grammar School, the Secondary- 
Modern School and the Vocational School.^ The 19th cen- 
tury idea that each social, class needed its ov;n appro- 
priate type of education, still prevailed, although the 
schools no longer intended to divide the student popula- 
tion according to class of origin, but only according to 
class of destination. 

Within the setting of this v/ell-established sys- 
tem of streaming we explored the following questions; 

1. Whether and to what extent do the pupils of the three 
different types of schools perceive that they have 
differential access to "the good things in life"? 

In particular, v;e wanted to discover v/hat their as- 
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pirations and what their expectations are with regard 
to the attainment of material wealth, political in- 
fluence and occupational prestige. 

2. If these expectations and aspirations can be explained 
in terms of class of destination, v/hether and to v/hat 
extent is the function of the school as the main ar- 
biter of social stratification accepted by the pupils 
of the three different types of school? 

a) as a fact. Education as the main and only deter- 
minant of social mobility? V/hat other factors are 
stressed as being important for getting ahead in 
life? Are different things stressed by the pupils 
of the three types of school and within type of 
school by pupils from different social class back- 
ground? 

b) as a legitimate fact. Do the pupils of the three 
different types of school accept the legitimacy of 
differences in income, prestige and political in- 
fluence, based on educational achievement? 

3. V/hether and to v/hat extent do differences exist in 
academic motivation and attitudes tov/ards the school 
betv/een the pupils of the three different types of 
school and v/ithin type of school by pupils of diffe- 
rent social class background? Hov/ are these diffe- 
rences related to the perception of unequal access 
to "the good things of life"? 



As the nature of the above questions indicates, 
this is an exploratory study, -liven the neglect of 
class of destination as a variable in previous research, 
what v/e v/ant to do is, first of all, to identify some 
of the effects of educational selection. As a sociolo- 
gist we are mainly interested in exploring the societal 
consequences of streaming; its contribution tov/ards 
maintaining and legitimizing inequality in a society. 




MethocU 



In this section we will briefly describe the 
characteristics of our sample and the procedures 
employed in securing the data. 



The sample for this study consists of 1239 boys 
from the fourth grade of 44 secondary schools in the 
Netherlands. This is a purposive rather than a proba- 
bility sample. Since this is an exploratory study, our 
primary purpose was not to estimate the distribution of 
certain population characteristics, but to identify and 
to analyse some of the theoretically relevant relation- 
ships existing within the population. To achieve this 
latter objective it was important, first of all, to 
ensure that in each type of school students from all 
social classes would be sufficiently represented. By 
including in our sample a disproportionate number of 
students from the Vocational school and the Grammar 
school we were able to compensate for the underrepresen- 
tation of upper class students and lower class students 
in, respectively, the Vocational school and the Grammar 
school. In addition to social class, v^e also v/anted to 
control for the effects, if any, of religious background 
and type of residence ( rural -urban ) . This was accom- 
plished by combining two sources of information. The 
Dutch Central Bureau of Statistics has published a 
typology of all Dutch communities according to their 
degree of urbanization (based on I960 census data (18) 
and the Dutch ministry of Education provided us with 
a current list of the location and ideological affilia- 
tion (Catholic, Protestant, Neutral) of all secondary 
schools in the Netherlands. The schools, that v/e 
selected on the basis of these data, are distributed 
as follows: 



Grammar School 
Sec. Mod. School 
Vocational School 



Rural„ 


Urban 


Prot . Cath . Neutral 


Trot . Cath. rteutral 


2 2 2 


2 5 1 


2 11 


2 2 2 


2 11 


7 6 5 


6 4 4 


11 11 8 



12 

10 

22 



44 



The decision to study boy students in their 
fourth year of secondary school is motivated by the 
fact that, in this stage of their educational career, 
students are forced to think about their future wi th 
some degree of realism, l^or those attending Vocational 
and Secondary Kodern Schools this is their leaving year 
and, consequently, they are vei’y directly confronted 
with the problem of v/hat to do next. The Grammar School 
lasts two years longer, but the students in this school 
must, at the end of their fourth year, choose between 
the scientific and the liberal arts branch and this 
choice will narrow future occupational opportunities. 

This thinking about the future takes place at a time, 
when the students have been exposed to their school 
environment for a sufficient number of years to show its 
effects, if any. 

There is one drawbacK to the study of fourth 
graders. National statistics show, that about one quar- 
ter of the students drop out before they re<ach the 
fourth grade (17). Since these drop-outs come predomi- 
nantly from lower class background, this tends to bias 
our results in foreseeable directions. V/e feel, that 
this bias is acceptable and that the advantages of using^ 
fourth graders outv/eight the disadvantages of omitting 
drop-outs. It v/ould have been possible to reduce the 
drop-out bias considerably by studying second graders 
instead of fourth graders. But our pre-test taught us 
that most second graders were unable to make responsible 
statements about their aspirations and expectations of 
"tlie future • Purtherinore $ it is fair to assuKie that \he 
drop-out rate v/ill be highest among those students, who 
feel that their school experience does not give them a 
sense of control over their future ( 5 ). In other 
the bias involved in studying fourth graders is one that 
works against us. By taking fourth year students we con-r 
centrate on a group that is self-selective in favor of 
their school experience. Ji'rom a methodological point oi 
view, this seems to be an acceptable procedure, for it 
v/ill tend to make it more difficult to demonstrate the 
importance of class of destination a,s an independent 
variable. In evaluating the results of our study it is- 
important to keep this in mind. 

The data for this study v/ere collected mainly 
by questionnaire. The questionnaire was administered 
to the sample during the first three months of 1967. 

It was pre-tested on a smaller sample of 137 students 
during the months of November and December, 1966. 
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The administration of the questionnaire was conducted 
alX by ourselves. In seven schools the classes were 
assembled into a large room, where they took the quest- 
ionnaire together. In these cases teachers were present 
in the room^to secure order, in the remaining schools 
the questionnaires v/ere administered to forty-three 
classrooms separately and we were alone in 
the students, l^efore the questionnaires were distributed 
we introduced ourselves and tried to create an appro- 
priate atmosphere. explained to the students in 

particular, that this was a questionnaire and not a test, 
that cooperation was voluntary and that their anonimity 
would be fully protected. V/herever possible, we also 
went through the school records of the students in our 
sample. This enabled us to check the reliability oi 
part of our questionnaire. Matching the ansv^ers from 
these two sources on the following data; occupabion^ 
father, education father, school-career, age, religion,^ 
we found a high degree of consensus (86^), 

94%, respectively). In addition, the school 
contained also some information that could not be ob- 
tained by questionnaire, since not all students are av/are 
of it or remember it, namely, grade on entrance examina- 
tion, present school grades and, in some cases, results 
of I. Q. tests. 



In the analysis of our data we used standard 
statistical techniques. It is important to stress that, 
since we have no statistically random sample , measures 
of statistical significance could not be meaningfully 
applied to our data. Our. main interest lies not in esti- 
mating population values, but in investigating types and 
degrees of relationship between our ina^or variables. ^ or 
that purpose, computing percentage distributions and in- 
dices of correlation seemed to be the most appropriate 
statistical technique. 
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Re £ ults. 



A. Eaokgro\md Vai^iables; 

1. There are no signif leant ase differences aaong the 
students of the three types of school. The median 
age for the students in all schools is lb. 

2. Students from rural and urban areas are equally 

represented in the Vocational School. In tne other 
tv^o types of school v*^e find an oyerrepresentation 
of virban students (59/^ versus Alv-^ orra,ramar 

School and 69^^ versus 31/j in the Secondary hodern 

School) . 

3. The religious distribution of the students is as 
follOA'/s ; 



Table 1 . Roligion of students by type of 
school . 



! 


Grammar ; 


Secondary ]';Ode,rn 


Vocational; 


; 


Latin 


Modern 


1 

1 

I 


1 

1 


Catholics I 




j j 

' 49‘/4 i 




46-i ! 

A * * 


Protestants , 


I 27i 


59-i i 


j 40/O 


40.J i 

T * ■ i 


Other relig. 




! l'J'-» ' 


i 


1-0 
T n-'f 


No religion 


ll;b 


11^^ 1 
; 1 


1 15V’ 


L.,.A51-.- 1 




; 267 


'"321 


I 265 


o 

CO 



Catholic students are overrepresented and Protes- 
tant students are underrepresented in the Latin 
Grammar School. 

4. There is a strong correlation betv/een social class | 
as measured by the occupation of the father and 
type of school attended. 

Table 2. Social class of students by type 
of school. 



Upper class 
Middle class 
Lower class 



!„ ® P C)ndar y_ M o dern 

riatin : Modern I 

! ■ 



! 38'b^ j 


22<p 1 


U’P 


! 53;'» 


1 


67'> 


: 9?i; ! 


12':5i 1 

322 


19b» 


"265 " 


264 ■ 



Vocational 



48?b 

579 ' 
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IK C hoice of School and Schoo l Career : 

1. 86;i of the Gramar School students, of the Secon- 

dary Wodem School students and 82 /j of the Vocational 
School students came directly to their present type 
of school after leaving primary school. 

2. For the majority of these students this seems to have 

been a self-evident choice. 69'P of the Grammar 
School students, of the Secondary Modern School 

studsnlis snd 60/^ of ijliG VocEil/ionciX ScliooX sxiidGnijs 
report that their parents did not consider sending 
them to another type of secondary school. 

3. 2he self evident nature of this decision cannot be 
explained solely in terms of school performance. 

For the average or the above average student from 
lower class backgrovmd the Secondary Modern School 
is the most natural choice. Very bright students 
enter the Grammar School, but they do this after 
more hesitation than their upper- or middle class 
counterparts. They more often report that their 
parents were considering alternatives (Secondary- 
Modern School) and that they entered the Grammar 
School because of the advice of their teachers. 

For the uppei''^ and, to a lesser extent, the middle 
class the Secondary Modern School is the minimum 
alternative. Poor students are sent to the Voca- 
tional School, but not after having considered the 
Secondary Modern School as an alternative, while this 
is about three times less often done by the parents 
of poor and below average students from the lower 

class . 



4. The decision to attend a particular type of secon- 
dary school is a final one. There is little trans 
fer of students betv;een the three schools. 



Table 3. School career of students by type 
of school. 



Directly 
Via Grammar 
Via Sec. Mod. 
Via Vocational 



Grammar 

- -“'1 


S e c pndary Mod ex*n 


Vocatipnal_ 


1 

86/. i 


78/ 


82/ 


X 


20/ 


■3/ 


14/ 


X 


15/ 




1/ 


X 


. - 


— — — 





589 


265 


378 



The table also indicates that, v/here transfer can take 
place in both directions, more students move dov/nv/ards 

than upv/ards. 
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C. Expectations and Aspirations; 



1. The students have an accurate picture of the Dutch 
occupational prestige hierarchy. v.Tien presented 
with a selected list of 30 occupations, they group 
these occupations in the same order of prestige as 
the respondents did in a previous representative 
nationaD. sample (11). 



2. v/ithin this common frame of reference the students 
v;ere asked to answer the following question: ”V/hat 
number would most people give to the occupation 
that you expect to have in the future?” (1-10) . ihe 
differences in prestige expectations are closely 
related to present type oT school. 



Table 4. Level of expected prestige by ^ 

.. _ school (in percentages). 



Low (1,2,3) 
(4,5,6) 
(7,8) 

High (9,10) 



Mean; 

Gamma = -0.48 



Grammar Sec.Mod. yqcationa?u 



Latin ' 

1 1 


■"Kod'erh' 

1 


r i 


9 


9 1 


17 ; 


35 


44 


69 


66 1 


54 


42 


.i 


15 ; 


9 


6 


257 


318 

i 


263 


373 


7.8 


7.4 

» 


6.8 


6.1 



This relationship between class of destination and 
expectations of occupational prestige is a genuine 
one. Controlling for class of origin does not alter 
the strength of the relationship significantly 
(gamma = -0.41) 

The existence of differential expectations about 
future prestige was also explored in a more indirect 
way. The students were again presented, with the 
list of 30 occupations, mentioned in point 1 above. 
This time they were asked to indicate for 
these 30 occupations v/hether they would be able to 
achieve these" positions, if they really wanted to ^ 

(1 = easily obtainable, 5 = very difficult to obtain) 
Instead of presenting' each of these 30 tables 
separately, We have sukmarized the results in one 
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table indicating the mean difficulty of obtaining 
30 occupations, grouped according to the pres- 

tige, accorded to them by the students, ihe 
for social class did not affect the strength of the 
relationship betv/een obtainability and type of school 
for any of the 30 occupations. 

Table 5* Mean difficulty of obtaining occu- 

pations with different levels of 

prestige by type of school. 



Low 



High 



|1*2,3} 

,4,5*6) 

,9,10) 



Latin 

1.8 

2.7 

3.1 

3.2 



1 

,r 


Sec .Mod. 


Vocational 


Modern ’’ 




i 

i 


1.8 1 


1.9 


! 2^2 


2.7 


2.7 


! 2.9 


3.2 ! 


3.3 


i 3.4 

1 , 


3.6 


4.1 


i 4.3 

1 



3 



Expectations about access to positions of 
testeT^byTsking the students to indicate 
to which they considered 6 public offices to be with- 
in theii* reach (1= easily obtainable, 5- very di : — 

cult to obtain). These arc offices for wnich every- 
body is eligible and for which no qualifications are 
formally required. Instead of presenting al *nc 
different tables we will again summari^.e the results 
in one table indicating the mean difficulty of be- 
coming an officer in a local and a national spor>t, 
cultural and political organization. 

Table 6. Mean difficulty of becoming an 

officer in each of the follov/ing 

oi'ganizations by type of school. 



j 

Snort ' 


Cultural 


Political 


Local 


Ea.t . ‘ " 

1 


Local 


Hat . ,! 


jocal 


'{^Senate) 


2.8 


3.3 '• 


2.9 


2.9 


3.2 


3.9 


2.5 


3.1 i 


3.0 


3.4 


3.3 


4.0 


2.6 


3.2 ^ 


3.4 


3.6 


3.7 


4.4' 


2.9 


3.3 J 


3.5 


3.8 


3.9 


4.5 


0.07 


0.06 j 


0.24 


0.27 


0.29 


0.34 


r social 
1 0.05 


class, 
0.07 i 

i 


0.22 


0.23 


0.24 


0.32 

« 



^ Latin 

Grammar 

Sec. Modern 
Vocational 

Gamma = 

Controlling f 
Gamma = 

4. Expectations about income v/ere obtained by asking 
the students how difficult they thought it would be 
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for them to obtain a well-paid ^ob in the future 
(1 = most difficult, 5 = least difficult). 

Table 7 » Difficulty of obtaining a well- 
paid job by type of school (in 
percentages) . 





1 


Grammar 


Sec. Mod. 


Vocational 




j 


Latin 


Modern 




; ; 


Most 


(1,2) 


34 


42 


47 


• t 

53 




(5) 


37 


32 


■ 30 


26 


Least 


(4,5) 


30 


27 


, , j23 


21 

t ^ 






263 

I 


319 


' 261 


! 380 


Mean: 

Gamma 


= -0.23 


2.9 : 

1 


2.8 


1 2.6 


i 



Controlling for social class: 

Gamma = -0.16 

5* Levels of prestifce aspirations were obtained in the 
same indirect way describecT in point 2 above. This 
time the students were asked about the same 30 occu- 
pations: "Hov/ much would y_ou like to have such an 
occupation in the course of your life?’'{l= most pre- 
ferred, 5= least preferred). Here are the results 
summarised again in one table. 

Table 8 . Mean aspiration for 30 occupations 
v/ith different levels of prestige 
type of school. 



1 





Grammar 


Sec .Mod. j 


Vocational 


Low (1,2,3) 


Latin 

4.8 


Modern 7 
4.7 i 


4.-6 


• 4.3 


(4,5,6) 


4.0 ! 


3.9 ' 


3.6 


3.4 ; 


(7,8) 


4.0 


3.8 


3.7 


3.4 


High (9,10) 


3.3 


3.4 


3.5 


3.8 i 



V^hen controlling for social class for each of the 
30 bccupations, the relationship between class of 
destination and level of aspiration is reduced in 
most cases, but it does not disappear. Social class 
enters as an intervening variable: upper class stu- 
dents have higher level of aspirations than lower 
class students in all three types of school. When 
comparing the intensity with which these aspirations 
are held, however, the influence of class of origin 
is sharply reduced and class of destination appears 
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to be the crucial determinant. The intensity, with 
v/hich the same level of aspira,tions is held by stu- 
dents from the same class background, varies depend- 
ing on whether or not the present type of school en- 
ables the students to fulfill these aspirations. 

This is illustrated by the following comparison be- 
tween upper— and lower class students « 

Table 9. Mean aspiration for 30 occupations 
with different levels of prestige 







by type of school and bv social 
class (upper- and lower; 

Upper Class 

Grammar Sec. Mod. Vocational 

Latin Modern 


Low 


(1,2,3) 


4.8 4.7 


4.7 


4.5 




(4,5,6) 


4.2 4.1 


3.9 


3.7 




(7,8) 


4.1 4.0 


3.6 


3.6 


High 


(9,10) 


3.1 3.5 

Lo\s'er C18.SS 
Grammar 

Latin . Modern 


3.4 

Sec .Mod. 


3.6 

Vocational 


Low 


(1,2,3) 


4.7 4.7 


4.6 


4.2 




(4,5,6) 


3.8 3.8 


3.5 


3.3 




(7 8 


3.8 3.7 


3.7 


3.3 


High 


(9,10) 


3.2 3.5 


3.6 


4.0 



6. Aspi rations' for positions of power were measured by 
presenting the students with a list of the same six 
public offices listed above (see point 3 ) • This time 
the question was; ”How much v/ould you like, to occupy 
such an office in the course of your life?” (1= most 
preferred, 5= least preferred). 

Table 10. Mean aspiration for being an of- 
ficer in each of the following or- 
ganizations by type of school. 



Latin 

Grammar Modern 
Sec. Modern 
Vocational 

Gamma = 



Sport 

Local Nat. 

3.3 3.6 

3.5 3.6 

3.0 3.4 

3.0 3.4 

-0.08 -0.05 



Cultural 



Local 


Kat. 


3.8 


3.9 


4.1 


4.2 


4.1 


4.3 


4.2 


4.4 


0.19 


0.23 



political 



]jOcal 


Nat. 


3.6 


3.2 


3.7 


3.5 


3.8 


3.8 


4.0 


4.1 


0.26 


0.29 
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Controlled for social class: 

Ganima = — 0*07 — 0*06 0*11 



0.12 



0.17 0.19 



V/iien coinparing th.e intensity with, which aspirations 
are heldj the impact of social class is again sharp~ 
ly reduced. 

7. Aspirations for inc ome v/ere obtained by asking stu—^ 
dents hov/ important it was to obtain a well-paid job 
in the future (1= very important, 5= least important). 



• 


Table 


11. 


Aspirations 


for obtaining a well' 








paid job by 


type of 


school ^in 








percentages ) 


• 








Gr£ 


immar 


Sec .Mod 


. Vocational 






Latin 


Modern 






Host 


(1.2) 


60 


75 


78 


84 




3 


24 


13 


14 


10 


Least 


(4.5) 


16 


12 


8 


6 






26 F" 


322 




'380 


Mean: 




2.4 


2.0 


1.9 


1.7 


Gamma 


= -0.34 











Controlled for social class: 

Gamma = -0.30 

8. The above presented relationship betv/een class of 
destination and aspirations cannot be explained in 
terms of the self-selectivity of the three types of 
school. To control for this factor we compared the 
prestige expectations of students from aspiring ano. 
non-aspIHng families attending the same type of 
school" and sharing the same class background. Stu- 
dents from aspiring families were defined, in the 
case of the Grammar School, as students whose parents 
sent them to the Grammar School directly without con- 
sidering alternatives; in the case of the Vocational 
School, the definition v/as: students who cane to ohe 
Vocational School after having attended first anotner 
type of school and students v/ho came directly, but 
only after having considered alternatives. Students 
from non-aspiring families v/ere defined, in case of 
the Grammar School, as students who were sent to the 
Grammar School on the advice of teachers and/or after 
having considered another type of school; in the case 
of the Vocational School, the definition was: students 
who never failed a grade in primary school and who 
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came to the Vocational School directly without having 
considered alternatives. 

Table 12. Median level of prestige expected 
by students from aspiring and non- 
aspiring families by type of school 
(Grammar and Vocational) and by 
social class. 

Grammar 

Aspiring K on-aspiring 

Lov/er Class 8 8 

Middle Class 7 8 

Upper Class 8 - 

Latin- and Modern Grammar School are combined in this 
table in order to have sufficient cases. 

Controlling for self-selectivity with regard to pres tige 
aspirations leads to the same results as discussed 
under point 5 above: students from aspiring families 
have slightly higher levels of aspira,tions , but the^ 
intensity v/ith which these aspirations are held varies 
according to class of destination. 



Vocational 

Aspiring Non-aspiring 

5 6 

6 6 

6 



p , Attitudes toward Social Stratification < Socia,! 

Mobility' and the School . 

1. V/hether the students explicitly recognized the impor- 
tance of education for social mobility was measured 
by asking them: ”V/hat are, according to you, the three 
most important things which a man needs in everyday 
life, when he wants to get ahead in the world?” The 
students were to choose these from a list of ten items, 
V7hich included both achievement and ascriptive cri- 
teria and controllable (good character, good manners) 
and uncontrollable (luck) factors. ' The ascriptive 
criteria (wealth, influential relatives) and the un- 
controllable factors ended up on the bottom of the 
list in all three types of school and v;ere rejected 
as being insignificant by more than 90^/o. The follow- 
ing four factors were mentioned as the most important 
ones: 
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Table 13. Important factors for social rnobil- 
ity by type of school (in percent- 
ages) . 



Grammar 



Sec. Mod. Vocational 



Latin 


Modern 


68 


75 


50 


58 


52 


48 


50 


46 


75 


70 


67 


53 


46 


43 


44 


47 



Good brains 
Hard v/ork 
Good character 

•There were no significant dixferences by social claso 
v/ithin each type of school. 

9 In order to investigate the extent to which students 
accepted the legitimacy of social inequalities 
on education they were asked to express their views 
(1: strongly agree, 5: strongly disagree) on the fol- 
lowing: three statements; ^ , 

a) ”It is the best thing for most people to follow 
the opinion of the better-educated people in ira- 

portant matters” . 

Table 14. Rightness of following the opinion 
^ of better-educated people by type 
■of school (in percentages). 



Agree (1,2) 
Disagree (4,5) 



Grammar 


Sec .Mod. 


Latin 


Modern 




50 


50 


54 


29 


31 


26 


21 


18 


20 


2SS 


322 


2'6’^ 



51 

31 

IS 

378 



Gamma ; -0.01 

b) ”It is not right that people with less education 
earn more than better-educated people . 

Table 15. Rightness of ^eing paid according 

level of education by type ol 

er.Vir>fil fill uer c cntagc s ) . 



Agree (1,2) 
Disagree (4,5) 



Grammar 


Sec .Mod. 


Vocational 


Latin 


Modern 






38 

25 

38 

2Z7 


40 

21 

40 

321 


42 

17 

40 

265 


41 

25 

34 

379 



Gamma; -0.04 
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c) *’0no should not blai^e intellisent people for being 
sonotines a little conceited" . 

0}able 16. Right to be conceited for ^intelligent 
people by type of school (in per- 
centages) . 

Grammar Sec. Mod. Vocational • 

Latin Modern 



Agree (1,2) 14 

12 

Disagree (4,5) 74 

267 



17 


19 


51 


14 


16 


22 


70 


66 


47 


322 


2^ 


579 



Gamma: -0.30 

Upper class students in all three types of school dis- 
agreed with this statement more often than their lov/er 
class colleagues. 

3. The prevalence of a mobility ideology v/as measured by 
the follov/ing question; "One must not continue for- 
ever trying to improve one’s position in society . 



$able 17. Non-acceptance of a mobility 

ideology by type of school (in 
percentages) . 



Agree (1,2) 
Disagree (4,5) 



Grammar 

Latin Modern 


Sec. Mod. 


Vocational 


28 


25 


20 


51 


14 


16 


12 


17 


58 


60 


67 


52 


2^ 


321 


2W 


579 



Gamma; -0.05 



4. 



Attitudes tovrard the school were obtained by develop- 
ing an indexbased on the ansv/ers to the follov/ing 
three attitude statements (1; strongly agree, 

5: strongly disagree) 

a) I like school. 

b) The school is a necessary evil. • 

c) The only reason V7hy boys like me go to school 
after age 15 is because they are forced to. 

A total score for each individuaD. was computed by 
dividing the answei's to each statement in three 
groups: 1= low score (less than 25‘/o of all the answers), 
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2= median score of all the ansv/ers) and 

5= high score (the remaining 25 ‘j). The highest pos- 
sible score, expressing the most unfavourable atti- 
tude tov/ards the school v/as 9 and the lowest possible 
score, expressing the most favourable attitude to- 
wards the' school was 3. Combining these three state- 
ments seemed justified since they appeared to be high- 
ly correlated (the lowest product moment correlation 
coefficient betv/een b) and c) was still 0.45). 

Table 18 . Attitvides tov/ards the school bv 
type of school (in percentages^ 



Gramm 

Latin 


ar 

Kodern 


Sec .Mod. 


Vocational 


Favourable (3*4) 38 


32 


36 


40 


(5,6,7) 42 


51 


37 


45 


Unfavourable (8,9 ) 20 


H 


ii 


n 


261 


314 


261 


370 



Gamma: 0.02 



Since the attitudes towards the school cannot be 
explained in terras of absolute deprivation (lowest level 
of expectations in the- Vocational School and the highest 
level of expectations in the Graramar School), we ana- 
lyzed them from the perspective of relative deprivation, 
that is, relative with respect to class of origin. 

Table 19. Percentages of students expressing 
a favourable attitude towards the 
school by type of school and by 
social class. 





Upper 


Middle 


Lower 


« Latin 


25 


42 


83 


Grammar 


23 


39 


58 


Sec. Modern 


27 


33 


53 


Vocational 


14 


30 


45 



A second source of relative deprivation is acade 
mic standing within one's classroom. To contro]. for the 
effects of this factor we divided the students into two 
groups according to v/hether or not the^'’ had above or be- 
low median academic standing v/ithin their classroom. V/e 
then calculated v/hat percentage of students in table 18 
were drav/n from each of these groups. In other v/ords, 
table 18 provided the percentage base for the follov/ing 
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table! 



livable 20. Percentage of students expressing a 
favourable attitude towards the 
school by type of school, social 
class and academic standing. 



Upper 



• 


<50 


>50 


Grammar 


81 


19 


Sec-. Hod. 


69 


31 


Vocational 


72 


28 



Middle Lower 



<50 


>50 


<50 


>50 


63 


37 


52 


48 


62 


38 


57 


43 


58 


42 


42 


58 



The Latin~Grariirnar and Modern-Grammar School are combined 
in order to have sufficient cases per category. 



The social class distribution of academic standing per 
school is as follov/s: 

Table 21. Percentage of students above and below 
median academic standing by social . 
class and type of school. 




Latin-Grammar 



Upper 


Middle 


Lov/er 


42 


53 


68 


58 


£L 


52 


101 


140 


24 



Modern-Grammar 



Upper 


Kiddle 


Lower 


36 


48 


62 


64 


52 


38 

— p • 


70 


213 


38 



Sec ond ar y-M o d e rn 



Upper 


Middle Lower 


63 


51 


53 


31 


49 


12 


37 


177 


50 



Vocational 



Upper 


Middle 


Lower 


29 


41 


47 


21 


59 


53 


19 


182 


178 



<50 

>50 



DioouHsion* 



As the data on the social class composition of 
the school and on parents* px'cferences for secondary 
education indicate the Graii'iinar school, the Secondary Mo- 
dern school and the Vocational school recx'uit their stu- 
dents predominantly from particular segments of the social 
stratification hiera.rchy* In each of the three social 
classes v/e find a preference for a specific type of se- 
condary education v/hich is viewed as being the normal 
choice for a child from that social milieu* bince v/ibh— 
in each'social class talents are differentially distrib- 
uted, this class based preference cannot always be ^fol- 
lowed* As our data show, however, the existence oi dif- 
ferences in talent does not eliminate the class based na- 
ture of school choice* This becomes especially clear 
when comparing the school choice of upper and lower class 
students* For the non-talented upper class boy the Secon- 
dary Modern School is considered to be the minimum alter- 
native, v/hile the same school is normally viev/ed as a 
maximum alternative by the parents of talented lower class 
students* It requires the extra eiiorts of teachers, 
counsellors and the like to bring about a more adeqiiate 
allocation of talent* The differentiation of the system 
of secondary education into three types of school which 
^iff037 in prestige because they educate for differenu 
levels of the occupational hierarchy, tends to accentuate 
the existing social cleavages between social classes and, 
consequently, tends to create a social distance between 
certain classes and certain types of school* 

Although class of origin influences school choice, 
once a particular type of school is chosen and once stu- 
dents have been exposed to it for a numbex’ of years, class 
of destination becomes a more important factor in shaping 
their expectations and aspirations* This conclusion 
clearly emerges from the data presented in Tables 4 ^ 7 
above* The students v;ho attend the same type of school 
share a common set of expectations about their chances of 
obtaining ’*the good things in life”, regardless of their 
social class background* The uniformity of expectations 
by school is highest for prestige, followed by power and 
incoKiG# The lower correlation of type of school and ex— 
pectations about income may v/ell be a product of the v/ay 
in v/hich v/o have measured this item. Unlike our questions 
about prestige and power, the question about income lacks 
an absolute reference point* Cur pretest taught us that 
using a specific amount of income as a reference point 
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yielded unreliable result?3 and since the llothorlands has 
not yet fully entered the era of mass-consumption, it 
also proved to be impossible to develop some Icind ox 
scale of desired living. The second best possible pro- 
cedure follovr’ed by us will probably tend to underestimate 
the strength of the relationship between type of school 
and expectations about income. 

The general impression left from the study of 
aspirations is that in all three types of school stu- 
dents tend to have a very realistic outlook on the fu- 
ture. They tend either to reject ambitions which are 
incongruent v/ith their expectations or, to scale down 
or upgrade their importance. The data presented in 
Table 8 illustrate part of this process. Students v/ant, 
first of all, tp achieve a level of prestige which is 
commensurate with their present type of schooling. The 
higher the school is on the hierarchy of class of des- 
tination, the greater the range of positions which are 
considered to be undesirable. The second process, that 
of adjusting class— of— origin— based aspirations to the 
deprivations and opportunities provided by class of des- 
tination is showi in Table 9. V/liat is adjusted in many 
cases is not so much the level of ambition as well as 
the intensity with which aspirations are held. In other 
words, in order to explain the liigh ambition of upper ^ 
class children and the low ambition of lower class child- 
ren we should look to class of destination rather than 
to class of origin as the crucial factor. The origin of 
a certain level of ambition may be x*elated to social 
class backgx’ound and social background may influence^ 
school choice, but this ambition tends only to be main- 
tained in those situations v/here it is congruent with 
class of destination. Theoretically, at least, there 
exists the possibility, that the found relationship be- 
tween type of school and outlook on the future is spur- 
ious and that it is a product of the self-selectivity of 
the three types of school. Our data seem to discredit 
this possibility, however. As we have indicated above, 
there is no exact correspondence between the aspiration 
level of the family and the type of school attended by 
our respondents. To further test the relative impact 
of class of origin and class of destination separately 
v/e compared the expectations and asx^irations of students 
from non-aspiring families with those of students from 
aspiring families within each type of school, holding 
social class constant. If class of origin is the most 
important factor, one v/ould expect that the boys from 
unaspiring families have lov/er expectations and aspira- 
tions. The data with commentary are presented on page 18 
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and they indicate that this is not the case. 

The studeiits in our study seem to be fully av/are 
of the fact I that their present type of schooling gives 
them differential access to the good things in life and 
that education is a crucial determinant of social strati- 
fication. To the respondents in all three types of school 
social advancement takes place v/ithin a clearly defined 
context. Social mobility is a predictable event. It is 
a possibility only for those v/ho are rightly qualified 
for the race. In order to qualify you must, first of all, 
have a good education. This opinion is most strongly 
shared by the students from the Vocational and the Se- 
condary Modern School (see Table 13)* They agree that 
v/ithout a good education you are out of the race and that 
factors like hard v;ork or even good brains are of rela- 
tive minor importance. The fact, that Grammar school 
students tend to share the opposite opinion, especially 
with regard to the relative importance of hard v/ork ver- 
sus a good education, might be interpreted as evidence 
for a more optimistic view about their mobility chances. 
Since they can take it for granted that they are in the 
race on the basis of their education, they stress the 
factors which make one man a better runner than the other. 

The awareness that the future .position in the 
stratification system largely depends on the present le- 
vel of school, exists in a situation v/here the "ideology 
of success" is widespread (see Table 17). Given the im- 
portance attached to "getting ahead", how do the students 
react to the limitations and opportunities resulting from 
educational selection? 

We v;ould like to discuss first how streaming af- 
fects the attitudes of students toward the school. The 
data are presented in Tables 18-20. Before discussing 
these results a few words should be said about the way 
v/e have measured this dimension. The scale items listed 
on page 20 may be open to question on the grounds that ^ 
they represent an inadequate sample of the universe and 
probably do not cover the v/hole range. Since the primary 
purpose of the scale is to discriminate those v/ho have 
a favourable attitude toward the school from those who 
do not, this criticism does not seem to be a particular 
serious one for this study. One of the main positive 
sanctions that the school has at its disposal is the pro- 
mise tha.t success at school v/ill lead to success in the 
future. In viev/ of this, v/e had anticipated that the 
greatest proportion of dissatisfied students v/ere to be 
found in the Vocational school. Table 13 indicates that 



• *-5a: 
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the opposite is true. Students in the Vocational school 
are more often satisfied v/ith school than students in 
the Grammar school. Co 2 *itro.L for social class seems part— 
ly to account fox* this finding (see Q?able 19)* '^be atti- 
tude toward the school is motivated not so much by the 
absolute gx*atif ication promised, but by the relative gra- 
tification, that is, the extent to which class of desti- 
nation will be, at least, on the same level as class of 
origin. A closer analysis of Table 19 revealed some ra- 
ther curious exceptions, hov/ever. Upper and middle class 
students in the Grammar school and the Vocational school 
express, respectively, more dissatisfaction and more sa- 
tisfaction than could be anticipated on the basis of so- 
cial class only. In order to explain these findings a 
second control factor v/as introduced: academic standing. 
The data are presented in Table 20 and they suggest, that 
streaming tends to put special pressure on certain* cate- 
gories of students. This is best illustrated by the vip- 
per class student in the Grammar school. ^ For him to have 
a favourable attitude tov/ard school, it is not enough to 
attend the right type of school, he must also be an above 
average student. V/hile, in the Grammar school, there is 
a greatex* lack of enthusiasm for school among upper- and 
middle class students than would be expected, in the Vo- 
cational school we find the opposite pattern. ^ These 
seemingly contradictory findings can be explained by the 
same principle: streams tend to create their ov/n frame 
of reference. Once you are allocated to a particular^ 
school, you compete for success only with the people in 
that school, in the Grammar school, this makes the aca- 
demic competition more severe, since students have to 
compete v/ith the best. The effects of this are felt, in 
particular, by the upper-class student and to a lesser 
extent also by the midd3.e class student, whose aspira- 
tion is to secure a positioii at the top. In the Voca- 
tional school, the shift in reference group makes it 
possible for students from upper- and middle class back- 
ground to feel satisfied with school, even though they 
are downward mobile, provided they can obtain good aca- 
demic standing. The distribution in Tables 18 and 19 
can therefore be explained in light of 'che data presented 
in Tables 20 and 21. 

In addition to attitudes toward the school, we 
also explored the attitudes of students toward the stra- 
tification system and, in particular, towards the legi- 
timacy of distributing privileges on the basis of educa- 
tion. The first dimension measured was that of authori- 
ty: the exercise of legitimized pov:er(Table 14). Only 
20^a of the students reject the principle of deference^to 
the opinions of an educated elite. The majority of sou- 
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dents in all three types of school considers this to ho 
a desirable state of affairs. 2he way in which this au- 
thority should be exercised, is subject to certain re- 
strictions, hov;ever. What is generally resented is con- 
ceitedness (liable 16). l^his type of behavior is disap- 
proved of by three-fourth of the students in the Grammar 
school. Table 16 suggests, that their pix^dominant orien- 
tation is one of "noblesse oblige". Students in tne Vo- 
cational school disapprove of conceited intelloctuals to 
a significantly lesser extent. These inter-school 
rences can only partly be explained in terras of the diffe- 
rent social class distribution of the schools. 
fact, that v/e presented to the students a very strong 
worded statement, it must be considered remarkable, that 
onlv 47 percent of the students in the Vocational school 
disagreed with it. It reflects the extent to which in a 
system of streaming institutionalized recogni'oion is gi- 
ven to intelligence as a mark of superiority, while a 
majority of the students were willing to accept the equa- 
tion of education with social influence, there v/as 
readiness to apply the same principle to -the area of in- 
come distribution. Still, four out of ten students 
ap-reed that less educated people should not earn 
than better educated people. The fact, that in all three 
types of school the same amount of agreement ^ exists about 
the rightness of equating education with social influence 
and income makes it impossible to prove that streaming 
causes these opinions. They may v/ell have origi^iabe ^ 
elsewhere. V/hat we can state is that, since che beiiei 
in the legitimacy of distributing social influence ana 
income on the basis of educational achievement is accepted 
even by the less educated students, streaming contributes, 
at least, to the maintenance of these beliefs. 

To conclude this section v/e v/ould like to remind 
the reader that a more detailed analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the above findings can be found in our lorthconung 

dissertation. 
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C ° nclusions and Implications . 



The general conclusion of our study is that 
streaming has, indeed, important social consequences. 

1, Streaming hampers rather than promotes the 
efficient allocation of talent. An educational system 
which segregates its secondary school students according 
to ability, accentuates the existing class differences in 
the society. It will be impossible to maintain "parity 
of esteem". V/hen occupations are evaluated differently 
these prestige differences will also attach to the agen- 
cies v/hich prepare for these occupations. As our data _ 
indicate Chis inequality in prestige betv/een schools will . 
tend to -affect their recruitment. Since choice of school 
v/ill, at the same time, be a choice as to where you want 
to end up in the social stratification system, there will 
exist a class based preference for certain types of school. 
The normal tendency of upper class parents to protect 
their children against dovmward mobility and of lower 
class people to aspire to the next higher rung on the 
stratification ladder will tend to restrict the chances 
of bringing about an effective and adequate distribution 
of talent. In our opinion, this consequence of stream- 
ing has been insufficiently stressed in the past. The 
loss of talent which occurs in streamed systems of edu- 
cation has been explained largely in terms of the diffi- 
culties involved in identifying talent accurately, es- 
pecially at an early age. In order to rectify this si- 
tiiation, several European countries have now moved up 
the age at which selection for a particular type of se- 
condary education has to be made. If our analysis is 
correct, this will provide only a partial solution to 
the problem. Selection at a later age v/ill not necessa- 
rily contribute to a lessening of the social distance 
between certain type of schools and certain social 
classes. To reduce the loss of talent which results 
froDi this factor a much more fundamental change in the 
structure of the present system is required. 

2. Streaming functions as a mechanism of anti- 
cipatory socialization for future inequalities. Cur 
data clearly demonstrate that the limits suggested by 
the structure of the school system are recognized by the 
students and that they are acceijted as defining the 
limits of personal ambition. , Prom a psychological per- 
spective, this is probably a nealthy state of affairs, 
since it prevents the deveD.^"' '^ment of feelings of frus- 
tration. Streaming fulfills an important function from 
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a sociological poir.t of view too. It draines off the po- 
tential resentment of those who are selected out and it 
facilitates their absorption into the existing stratifi- 
cation system, Finding some kind of ”cooling-out’' me- 
chanism is of great importance in our industrial society 
where the school has become the main arbiter of social 
stratification and social mobility. In order to be ac- 
ceptable, however, such mechanism must be able to bear 
the full weight of responsibility for social efficiency 
and social justice. For reasons outlined above, there 
is insufficient evidence to suggest that streaming can 
bear the weight of this responsibility. 



3. Streaming increases academic pressure and, 
hence, status anxiety among aspiring students in the up- 
per streams v/hile, at the same time, softening the ef- 
fects of academic failure in the lower streams. It in- 
stitutionalizes the principle, that it is better to be 

a big frog in a small pound than a small frog in a big 
pound. By segregating students according to ability ho- 
mogeneous reference groups are created, so that the weak 
student no longer needs to compare himself v/ith all stu- 
dents, but only v/ith the other weak students in his strean,( 
By reducing the ability span, streaming seems to facili- 
tate the adjustment of the downv/ard mobile student v/ho 
does well in the lower stream and, in general, produces 
a more favourable attitude toward the school than would 
be expected otherwise. On the upper level, the opposite 
occurs. The finding that the below average middle- and 
upper class student in the upper stream experiences school 
as a burden suggests some interesting theoretical and 
practical implications. It increases the likelihood that, 
when the enrollment of upper- and middle class students 
in upper stream institutions, like Universities, goes up, 
so will the dissatisfaction with school and the uneasiness 
about academic competition, as long as the number of po- 
sitions available at the top does not grow proportionately. 
The implications of this fact for educational policy are 
obvious. From a theoretical perspective, this may throw 
some, light on the causes of present-day students* reac- 
tion against school and grading practices in particular, 

4. Streaming contributes to maintaining a pattern 
of deference to the opinions of an educated elite. It 
does so by giving institutionalized recognition to intelli- 
gence as a mark of superiority. The early division of the 
student population into several groups, each homogeneous 
with regard to ability and each having unoQ.ual prestige 

as a result of being oriented toward a particular segment 
of the outside occupational hierarchy, tends to accustom 
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the students to submitting to prestige differences as a 
fact of life and to equating high intelligence v/ith high 
prestige* 'The effects of streaBiing on the chances of pro- 
viding adequate political socialization for democracy 
seem to be an important area of study. 



The more general purpose- of this study was to de- 
monstrate the importance of analyzing schools as mecha- 
nisms of social selection. The Netherlands was chosen as 
a research-site because streaming was a firmly established 
educational practice there and the social consequences oi 
educational selection would therefore be more pronounced. 
It is important to realize that streaming represents only 
in a more pure form a tendency which is prevalent in the 
educational system of all industrial societies, namely, 
to nelY on the school as the main arbiter of occupational 
and, hence, social advancement. The above findings have, 
therefore, a much wider range of applicability than O^st 
the Netherlands and they may illustrate the imporuance of 
takiW-c'lH^'ss of destination as a crucial variable^ in fur- 
ther research. One of the reasons v;hy this variable has 
been neglected in the past is a methodological one. We 
v/ould like to stress the importance of making a clear dis- 
tinction betv/een aspirations and expectations Oi. meas- 

uring level of aspiration not as a dichotomous, but as an 
ordinal variable. The intensity vath v/hich a particular 
aspiration is held, constitutes an important datum for so- 
ciological research. Measuring its degree rather 
simply its occurrence prevents us from making too hast^? 
assumptions about the amount of homogeneity existing 
within a particular population. 
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Summary . 



In our technological society the school has be- 
come the major instrument for the discovery, training 
and allocation of talent. This has created a close re- 
lationship between the educational system and the stra- 
tification system. Educational selection implies in- 
creasingly a selection for a particular occupation and, 
hence, a particular position in the social hierarchy. 

The ramifications of the fact that the school has become 
the main determinant of social advancement , have been 
insuff icient3.y explored in the past. The present study 
was undei’taken in order to demonstrate the importance of 
analyzing schools as mechanisms of social selection. 

Since the consequences of educational selection 
will be particularly pronounced where streaming is a 
well-established practice, the Netherlands was chosen as 
a reseax'Ch-site . A non-probability sample of 44 second- 
ary schools, representing all levels, was selected and 
questionnaires were administered to all the boy students 
in their fourth year of secondary education. The gene- 
ral objective of the study v;as to identify some of the 
social consequences of streaming: its contribution to- 
v/ard maintaining and legitimizing social inequality in 
our society. More specifically, the following problems 
were investigated; 

1. To what extent is the function of the school as the 
arbiter of social stratification recognized by the 
students? 

2. Is this function accepted by the students? 

3. HoViT does educational selection affect the attitudes 
of students toward the school? 

The results indicated that streaming tends to 
maintain the present system of social stratification in 
two v/ays; it functions as a '’cooling-out mechanisia 
bringing aspirations in line with expectations and se- 
condly, it reduces the chances of distributing talent 
objectively by creating a social distance between cer- 
tain classes and certain types of school. It is pointed 
out that to stop the loss of talent which occurs as a 
result of this latter factor, more fundamental ' changes 
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